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and money-lending institution, ever ready to support the
side which guaranteed its perpetuation.
We have already seen that the mixture of races and the
physical divisions by mountains and rivers created within
Spain itself frontiers separating one region from another,
and thus working against collective unity. Almost from
time immemorial the Catalans and Basques, to mention
only two races within Spain, have insisted upon their dis-
tinction from the rest of the country. In recent years
other districts clamoured for autonomy: Galicia, for
example. Hence, it has been almost impossible to make
the inhabitants of different parts of the country see eye
to eye with one another. The 1936 Civil War was the
outcome in the first instance of purely economic factors.
On the one hand it was an attempt by landowners and
Church to re-capture their fast-diminishing rights under
a democratic government; and on the other it was an
attempt by the democratic government to fight on the
broad issue of fair distribution of property and a reasonable
existence for the poorest classes in the community.
Of these poor classes by far the most important are the
agricultural labourers, who make up nearly sixty per cent,
of the employed section of the population. It should not
be forgotten that there are great areas in Spain in which the
soil is of a north African aridity and with an infinitesimal
rainfall. The Moors had established a fine irrigation system
which rendered Spain at least equal to any other European
country in agricultural production. When the Moors went,
the rulers were either too lazy or too inefficient or too
short-sighted, or, what is still more likely, far too busy with
the robbery and exploitation of the Americas, to think about
the unfortunate peasantry at home. In one district we find
an abundance of water, sometimes more than is required